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“Pes Miserables.” 


Victor Hueco is a wonderful man. His ardent love of France, 
his efforts to maintain her constitutional liberties against her present 
usurpers, and his eleven years of exile, show the nobility and consist- 
ency of his character. Moreover, his ability as a writer, both in verse 
and prose, has won him an enviable fame as an author. Aside from 
all this, he possesses a heart overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness. 

As we trace all the acts of his checkered life to this boundless phi- 
lanthropy, as their source, a philanthropy which stoops to please the 
poorest child, or stands as the undaunted champion of political fra- 
ternity and equality, the white-haired, care-worn old man becomes an 
object of sincere respect and veneration. 

“Les Misérables,” coming from such an author, the essence of ten 
years thought, could not be a common book. Critics might call it 
“ sensational,” or “French,” “less miserable than his other works,” 
but the “ people” were fascinated. ‘There was something in the great 
and touching miseries revealed, and as much, perhaps, in the very 
title, which won its way to every heart weighed down with its own 
peculiar sorrow. 
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Leaving it to more competent persons to pass judgment upon the 
moral, social, and political influence of the book itself, there are still a 
few thoughts suggested by the name and general tone of the work 
with which we propose to bore you. 

The miserable ones! How each person starts as if you were talk- 
ing tohim. Rich or poor, high or low, old or young, there is some- 
thing in our organisms, which, like delicate chemical combinations, is 
discolored by an atom of provoking test into the blue tinge of misery. 

We pass by, as. sacred, those sufferings by which an All-Wise Provi- 
dence seeks to call men up higher, but only to find beyond, an ocean 
of unhappiness, for which we, and not God, are responsible. Many 
seem to take it as a first truth, that we must be miserable, and then 
try to find excuse for their lugubrious duties, on all occasions. In 
course of time this duty becomes a habit. Men court, borrow, manu- 
facture calamities, to make themselves miserable. The child who al- 
lowed himself to be continually tormented by the big boy at school, 
and, after the luxury of a new suit of clothes, comes home in distress 
because his pants do not have big patches across the knee like the 
other boys, is a young representation of the class. The peevish old 
man who, with one foot in the grave, overlooks the good the years 
have brought, and seeing only the wickedness of the times, exclaiming, 
“it was not so when I was young,” indulges in miserable fault-finding, 
is the veteran of the class. Many a farmer, after planting and sow- 
ing, makes himself miserable for fear God will not bring the harvest, 

or deprecates the providential rain which falls upon his new cut grass. 

The merchant makes himself miserable on the possibility of the loss 
of his richly freighted vessel at sea; and the manufacturer finds a 
. Similar employment in speculating on the decline of market prices. 

These, however, are the most excusable of stockholders in home- 
made miseries, inasmuch as real distress, not only to themselves, but 
to dearer ones, may follow any of the calamities apprehended above. 
But why.borrow trouble? We have somewhere seen the following 
sentiment expressed in verse. “ Marriage is like a candle placed within 
a window on a summer’s eve, and men the moths that flit around the 
flame; those that are out strive to get in, and those that are in strive 
to get out again.” There is a distinct class of miserables among those 
who meditate, and those who have perpetrated matrimony. Victor 
Hugo has given us Marius, for the one, while our own observation 
finds multitudes of representatives of the other. Often, the same in- 
dividual illustrates both phases of misery, in his eventful life. The 
miserable lover, spending money lavishly, devoting himself to senti- 
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mental reveries, to dress, and his lady, enduring many a cutting re- 
mark, many a pang of jealousy, many a fear as to his final acceptance, 
becomes at length the happy bridegroom. But, alas, his trials may 
not be over, even if he bears, cheerfully, other domestic difficulties. 
A scolding, nervous, extravagant, sickly, or slattern wife, may over- 
turn his cup of happiness, break down his spirit, and make him a mis- 
erable, hen-pecked husband—a regular Caudle. The old gent who re- 
marked of his wife, after a curtain lecture,—“ Good woman—heaven 
bound—wish she was there,” was once, no doubt, on the anxious seat, 
the devoted lover, pining for his heart’s true love. As well as the 
shoemaker, who laconically remarked, “business before pleasure,” 
when a neighbor inquired the reason of his absence from his wife’s fu- 
neral. But we are generalizing. These are miserable men, peculiar 
to no class or nation. By College laws we may taste of the first of 
these bitter pleasures, but not the second. 

But of all miseries, those which meet us in our every-day life here 
are, perhaps, the most ridiculous. The miseries of Freshman year are 
legion. We have the miserable home-sick man; noble, but foolish, 
pining continually for the society of absent friends, forgetting that 
every one to be a man, must, in a measure, sacrifice home endear- 
ments for hard knocks and harder toil, forgetting, too, that there are a 
hundred warm hearts ready to call him classmate and brother. The 
miserable verdant man, ashamed to trust to the etiquette which nature 
teaches, and endeavoring to mould his actions after a new pattern, 
makes many disagreeable blunders. He mistakes the sweep for the 
professor, the Sophomore for the Senior—horrible mistake—and treats 
them accordingly. He never opens his mouth, but to put his foot in 
it. His well-digested ideas and words fail him on rising to his feet in 
debate. One of this class met us, last term, with “ B-b-b-he you the 
m— the one—the feller,” “the person who takes subscriptions for the 
Lit ?” said we, divining his object, pitying his agony, “ We are, sir.” 
And having lightened his mind and purse, we left him to go on his 
way rejoicing. The sells imposed upon this class would be fewer, if 
they remembered that in College, as elsewhere, common sense, and not 
a particular form of words and manners, secure respect. 

Many make themselves miserable in fear of a condition, while they 
are surprising the division by their feats in scanning, and are consid- 
ered among the candidates for the Valedictory. A voice of “ warning” 
has made some miserable—a spectre walks by them, sits on the bench 
with them, is present to cast gloom upon convivialities—in sleep 
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stands by them, holding over them a sword, suspended by a single 
hair, on which is written “suspension.” 

Oh, the miseries of Sophomore year to the hater of mathematics. 
He sees the man above him flunk the hardest question in the lesson, 
and expects to be called up next. Flunks and fizzles are to him the 
order of the day. In despair, he takes to skinning ; and, with qualms 
of conscience, fear of detection, and inability to find or use his papers, 
he is as comfortable as a man in the torture-room of the inquisition. 
Biennial miseries—we forbear. These are miseries indeed, but they 
border upon the serious. 

That miserable looking Junior is mourning, no doubt, the loss of a 
colloquy appointment. He may be in love, too, for all we know, in 
the present case, as misery loves company, and he has it. If the mis- 
ery of nothing to do, be as great as that of the young lady who had 
“nothing to wear,” as some would make us believe, we should not 
have jolly Junior year. But in this happy time, there are Society 
and Class elections, to stir up better feelings. Even in Senior year, 
when students are supposed to have risen above the petty vexations 
of life, lectures, pictures, and “what are you going to do when you 
leave College ?”—multum in parvo, offer to the seeker many hours of 
misery. 

There are a few specimens of misery-makers, and sufferers, peculiar 
to no class or year. The sensitive man, all nerves and squeamish- 
ness—his constitution is delicate, his mind a combination of quivering, 
fastidious and disgusting sensibilities. Coal-scuttles rolling down 
stairs, or dumb-bells on the floor of the room above, have no music to 
hisear. Violin practice sounds to him like the squeal of the saw, as 
it gets pinched in the wood. All rough sports he abhors, and cannot 
study if one is talking above a whisper. 

The crusty man is a more dangerous specimen—gruff, morose, and 
“ spoiling for a fight.” Attempt to play a practical joke on him, and 
he will “maul” you. Talk under his window when he wishes to study 
and, ten chances to one, he throws water on you. Suspicious, resent- 
ful, and disagreeable, he makes a miserable fool of himself generally- 
The man who runs his chance on being called up on the first part of 
the lesson, is always called up just beyond where he looked, and asks 
sympathy inhis misery. The author is in an agony lest he may fail of 
a prize, or has to sit on pins and hear his anonymous production cut 
up or ridiculed. 

We feel that we have but glanced at a few of the College miserables. 
Yet these may serve as illustrations of those who continually make 
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themselves miserable. Often, when annoyed by one of these charac- 
ters, I have thought that their pretended trials were the source of 
their greatest pleasures. Some of their trials are, no doubt, unpleas- 
ant, but are amply compensated by the privilege of grumbling, of be- 
coming a lion in the monopoly of misfortune, and of reflecting, “ how 
well I got along with it all.” 

To those who are in this miserable way we would say, it is neither 
a becoming nor essential trait of your character. Believe me, there 
are few of us who possess hearts which correspond to Hugo’s illustra- 
tion of blocks of marble, in which, work them as we will, there are 
always dark lines, of sombre hue. No necessity or fatality makes us 
miserable. 


“Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly, angels could no more.” L. G. 


The Bells. 


L 


Why that deep and solemn moaning, 
Like the sobbings of despair? 
Bells from hollow throats are groaning 
Forth their woes upon the air. 
They are tolling 
Dirges for the dead and dying, 
Dirges for the cold forms lying 
In the tomb. 


Il. 
Whence that choir of joyous singing, 
On this holy Sabbath hour? 
Bells from bird-like tongues are flinging 
Music in a silvery shower. 
They are chiming 
To the living, Christ’s sweet story, 
Swelling e’er one hymn of glory 
To our God. 
VOL, XXIx. 12* 
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As the bells, my heart is tolling 
O’er the dead hopes it hath known; 
Stern Fates, like armed men, are rolling 
‘Fore their grave the sealed stone. 
Joys lie buried; 
Life’s fond dream is disenchanted, 
Like a tomb with phantoms haunted, 
Is the past. 


IV. 
As the bells, my heart is chiming, 

Faith aside the stone doth roll; 
Those glad voices sweetly rhyming, 

Sing the song within my soul. 

From dead ashes, 

Tender bloom the hopes immortal; 

Thou shalt bear them through life’s portal, 
To thy God. 


Classical and Comparative Philology. 
I. 


Ir is proposed to present, in brief sketches, some points of interest 
in the history and relations of these two kindred sciences. The sub- 
stance and, generally, the language of the sketches, are taken from four 
pamphlets by Prof. Dr. George Curtius, now of Leipsic, which were 
published in the years 1848, 1849, and 1862, and are to be found in 
the College Library. A short outline of the history of Classical Phi- 
lology will naturally stand first. 

Following our author, we find three clearly defined periods in this 
history. The first period lies in the centuries before Christ, when the 
science began its existence among the Greeks and Romans themselves. 
The second extends from the revival of learning in the 15th century, 
to the middle of the 18th. The third period is that of the science in 
its latest form, and remains unfinished at the present day. We may 
name these, from their birth-places, the period of Alexandria, that of 
Italy, and that of Germany. 
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I. The period of Alexandria. Philology is one of the latest of the 
sciences to be developed ; and that necessarily, because it is a science 
of the past, and cannot exist until there is a recorded past; that is, a 
literature and some monuments or relics, the study of which consti- 
tutes the science. It was not till after Alexander of Macedon, had 
brought nearly the whole known world under the sway of Greece, 
that Greek Literature began to be systematically studied. He and 
his father had put an end to the intellectual activity of the Greeks, by 
crushing out their liberty ; and so, when the spring was dry, men be- 
gan to prize and preserve and study, what it had previously given 
them. In the city which he had founded at the mouth of the Nile, 
and under the care of the Ptolemies, Greek kings of Egypt, this was 
first done on alarge scale. These Macedonian kings built and collected 
the famous library of Alexandria. In the process of gathering and ar- 
ranging the books in it, it became necessary, often, to determine the time, 
the name, and whatever could be known, of the authors. As different 
copies of the earlier and more popular books were brought together, 
and their disagreements noticed, it became necessary to decide, by 
study and comparison, which was the right text,—a task of eminent 
difficulty then, when books had been handed down by tradition and 
copying, for five hundred years, with no especial sanctity in themselves, 
and no general intercourse of scholars, to save them from corruption. 
In that lapse of time, also, many words and forms of expression used 
in the early books had become obsolete and unintelligible, so that they 
needed explanation, as did the mythical and local allusions with which 
the authors abound. ‘Thus a new science, or rather, for it was hardly 
a science then, a new sphere of learning came into being. The men 
who labored in this new field were called Grammarians or Critics, and 
above all others, Aristarchus, of Samothracia, made himself eminent 
by exact knowledge and admirable judgment. It was he who estab- 
lished the text of Homer, which is the basis of our modern editions. 

There was also, in some measure, a Philology, a study of antiquity, 
among the Romans. But as they had a less extensive literature, 
handed down from the past, than the Greeks, other parts of the sub- 
ject, viz: what we call “ antiquities,” occupied more of their atten- 
tion. Often, the work was left in the hands of their literary slaves. 
The Roman national character was, perhaps, too active and practical 
to approve much devotion to such studies. There was, however, one 
man, a friend of Cicero, M. Terentius Varro, who wrote, at great length, 
on the “ antiquitates rerum divinarum et humanarum.” 

II. The period of Italy. The introduction and spread of Christian- 
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ity was not, at first, favorable to the study of classical antiquity. 
That study was too closely associated with the heathen world, from 
which, with all its ideas and customs, the early Christians had to force 
themselves away, to be a matter of common pursuit among them. 
Hence, in the dark ages, there is nothing that can be called Philolo- 
gical learning. Yet, by a sort of paradox, it is to one institution of 
the Christian Church, that we owe, chiefly, the preservation, to our 
day, of the classical writings. Had it not been for the monastic or- 
ders, of which many a brother in his silent cell wore out strength and 
life in an ignorant, unappreciative copying of ancient books, we should 
have been left to the slender thread of classical knowledge which re- 
mained unbroken at Constantinople, for all our knowledge of the early 
literature. 

These were the dark ages. What was it that first broke the dark- 
ness and scattered light over Europe? It was the “revival of learn- 
ing ;” in other words, the introduction, from Constantinople, and gen- 
eral spread among the upper classes in Europe, of a knowledge of 
classical literature. Italy caught the torch from the failing hand of 
the Byzantine empire, and passed it westward. Hence we call this 
second period the period of Italy. It was at first a period of undis- 
criminating enthusiasm. The classical writings were eagerly drawn 
from their monastic obscurity, and rapidly multiplied, at first by hand, 
but soon by the new invention of the printing press. ‘They were eve- 
rywhere studied, translated, and even imitated. Latin was then, in 
courts, in diplomacy, and in polite literature, what French is in mod- 
ern times. The example of Portia, in the Merchant of Venice, (Act 
I Scene 2,) is but one of many to show how ladies used it. The 
name of the school where Plato taught, has passed, from its being so 
used first in Florence, to be one of the commonest words, in several 
European languages, for a place of learning. Without this bit of his- 
tory, how could we explain the word academy, in a village on the 
banks of the Connecticut or Ohio ? 

But as the study passed out of Italy, it became more thorough and 
critical, and bore new fruit. It helped much to prepare the way for 
Luther’s great work. For it encouraged, both directly and indirectly, 
the study of the Bible: directly, in that it threw new light upon the 
times and the language in which the New Testament was written; 
indirectly, in that it exercised men in the study of ancient literatuae 
and history, and contributed to a general awakening of intellectual 
activity. These two languages preserved the results of the highest 
culture of antiquity, in all departments, and hence became the starting 
point for all culture in modern times. The student of nature, the 
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jurist, the liberal theologian, all felt that they must acquaint them- 
selves with what had long ago been done in their departments, before 
they began to advance. Thus the study of the classical writings, (or 
Humaniora, as they were then called,) came to be, as, for a different 
reason, it is now, the preliminary stage to all liberal education. 

III. The period of Germany. In the preceding period, the science 
was not fully developed. It needed a prescribed method and a fixed 
aim. When these were given to it, it gained speedily expansion and 
definiteness. It ceased to be regarded as a necessary preparation for 
all study, or as a universal culture. It became an independent sci- 
ence. This great change was wrought in Germany near the end of 
the last century, and there the science has been most elaborately cul- 
tivated ever since. Lessing, Herder, Winckelman, Wieland, Géethe, 
and Schiller, are praised by their countrymen as having helped to 
bring it about. But it is F. A. Wolf, of Halle, who is called the Re- 
generator of Classical Philology. His work began with the publica- 
tion of his Prolegomena to Homer. In it he propounded his “ daring 
theory,” that neither the Iliad nor the Odyssey was composed or writ- 
ten down as a distinct, connected whole, but that each existed first in 
the form of short, detached ballads, carried in the memory, and that 
they were not compiled in their present form, and committed to wri- 
ting, until the time of Pisistratus, five hundred years later than the 
supposed time of Homer. Now, whether we assent to this theory or 
not, it cannot be denied that the method pursued in this and in the 
rest of Wolf’s labors, gave a new life to the science of Classical Phi- 
lology. That method was, to study every product of ancient litera- 
ture and art in reference to its own time, in the light of all the knowl- 
edge of the time to be gained from other sources; judging it, there- 
fore, not absolutely, but in view of its purpose, and the conditions un- 
der which it was produced. This is the method of historical criticism. 
We see at once how this principle led to such a work as the Prole- 
gomena to the Iliad. We see also, readily, how this new method soon 
gave to the science a new and definite aim. Instead of contenting 
itself with blind admiration, and useless imitation of the ancient lite- 
ratures, it sought to attain a thorough acquaintance with every sphere 
of human life and action in antiquity ; to reproduce, to the mind’s eye, 
the ancient world. It was not long before it occurred to men that 
what was being done for Greece and Rome, might be done for other 
nations as well, and so a new department of Philology (in the Ger- 
man sense of the word) springs up for every language and every na- 
tion. This brings vs to the point of connection between Classical and 
Comparative Philology, which we leave to be treated in another paper. 
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EVERY FAMILY. 


“€oery Family 


Has some standing nuisance—a smoky chimney, a creaking door, a 
bad lock, a stiff hinge, or a wayward clock, which, in spite of a thou- 
sand threats and promises, never gets Rumfordized, oiled, mended, 
eased, rectified, or regulated.” 

I shall not commence by apologizing for being a woman, as some 
weak sister of mine has done, because I can’t help it; and I don’t 
believe in making apologies for what is remediless; neither shall I tell 
you whether I would have helped it if I could. There is some ad- 
vantage in being a woman. We see (if we only choose to open our 
eyes,) all that lies hidden behind that flawed curtain, dividing inner 
and outer social life. Men, for the most part, live on the outside of 
this curtain, and get a glimpse now and then, of the interior, as we 
pass freely in and out. Some men use these hasty glimpses to their 
own advantage and ours too,—others, and by far the greater number, 
look and see, but understand not ; they learn no lesson, take no warn- 
ing. Now there are some unfortunate families, whose lot it is to be 
established just behind one of these flawed places in the curtain; 
those on the outside can’t help seeing things that are not meant to be 
seen, and their domestic peculiarities; consequently they have to 
bear a deal of blame that might justly be divided with those who do 
not happen to be established behind one of these flaws. And here let 
me remark, that this same curtain grows more and more full of flaws, 
and rents, and undutiful patches, each year, and one day will come 
tumbling down about our ears. Each individual family, too, has a 
curtain hung up before it ; but women have a way of seeing through 
these little blinders, (put up more for the sake of form and the oppo- 
site sex, than any thing else.) There is a bond of a peculiar sort of 
sympathy existing between women, that does not exist among men. 
A man only sees the little peculiarities of his own family, and hardly 
these; but women have a kind of telegraphic communion, working 
between them, that opens their eyes to the various little deceptions, 
(not always innocent,) and coverings up, and masks, and coquetries, 
that do so blind, mystify the other sex, and that these little blinders 
are meant to conceal. It takes a thief to catch a thief; so if you 
would hope to catch a woman, or find her out, in any of her little arti- 
fices, send another woman to do it; she knows the ground, and has 
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been over it a thousand times,—she’s in her element, and do so the 
more, because a woman always takes especial and peculiar delight in 
unearthing and bringing to light any little frailty or piece of deceit, 
constitutional to another woman. She’ll enter into the labor with 
spirit. Were not this fact pretty well known already, I should be in- 
clined to think I were at this moment engaged in this pleasant little 
feminine pastime myself. Every woman carries, as it were, an invisi- 
ble pepper-box,—it’s born with her,—she can’t help using it, any 
more than a cuttle-fish can help blackening the water that surrounds 
him from the sac Nature has provided, when he thinks he is pursued. 
If a man tries to entrap a woman im any of her little arts, he is sure 
to get some of this pepper in his eyes, and he won’t get much farther 
than the starting point; the pepper is all lost on the eyes of another 
woman; she can’t deceive her; they are on equal footing. A man 
won’t be caught in a steel trap of his own invention, if it 2s on another 
man’s premises. I say a man sees no farther than his own family. 
Mr. calls at Mr. s’. He finds Mrs. 8 sitting pla- 
cidly with some dainty piece of work. No noise,—no disorder,—a 
perfect picture of neatness. He thinks it very strange Ais wife is not 
like Mrs. s. His wife never sits placidly,—hzs house is always 
in disorder. Poor purblind creature,—don’t he know he went no far- 
ther than the parlor? don’t he know that these same parlor doors shut 
out just as much disorder, just as many disagreeable realities, and per- 
haps more than he leaves at home? No, here Mrs. s uses the 
pepper-box. He sees a calmly seated woman, unruffled brow, smooth- 
ly plaited apron, and that’s all he does see. It’s enough to convince 
him that there’s a vast difference in the two houses. But let his wife 
go there, and unruffled brow, and sweet smiles don’t deceive her. Her 
brow is as unruffled, her smile as sweet, when it suits her purpose to 
- assume this tranquil state ;—understand me, I speak of the common 
run of women,—there are exceptions, of course. A man, nine cases 
out of ten, judges from what he sees. A woman, digging deeper into 
the pretty net-work that 4e looks at and is satisfied with, finds that it 
covers an ugly hole, a darn, or a patch. One woman don’t blind 
another with pretty trimmings and strange devices. The very fact of 
that trimming or device being unusually unique, or bewitchingly novel, 
proves to her that it’s put there for something; so she adroitly sticks 
in her dainty fingers, and finds it just as she expected. It covers a 
blemish, a something not quite new, and so she takes a lesson by it, 
and thinks she’ll do that some day herself, or else it suggests some- 
thing still more sly and mystical. If Mr. sees Miss 
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attired in a gown adorned by inverted fuschias, or roses growing down- 
wards ; if he sees it at all, or happens to know that fuschias naturally 
droop, and that roses, as a general thing, do not grow with their stems 
in the air, he will attribute it, most likely, to a peculiarity in that style 
of goods. But just let Miss get her eye on it, and she sees 
why the fuschias turn upward, and the roses downward,—they were 
not thus contorted for nothing. With the first glance, she knows it’s 
because that dress was worn out at the bottom, and Miss was 
obliged to sacrifice the natural habits of those flowers, for the sake of 
wearing the dress another year, and if she is at all spiteful, she will 
rub her hands with glee, and say=“ I’m not blind,—that’s not new,— 
the pepper don’t work cn me.” If the maid is stupid enough to put 
on the cloth that has a hole in the middle of it, when company is ex- 
pected to dinner, the mistress cunningly covers the rent with an extra 
dish or vase of flowers,—any such suitable little adornment. None of 
the female portion of the party (sundry little nods and smiles having 
passed from one to another, unintelligible to any one else,) would ever 
think of lifting that dish or vase. They know it’s put there for a pur- 
pose; they lean over the table to admire it, even at the risk of dip- 
ping their sleeves in thesoup. (‘This is, of course, taking it for grant- 
ed that no one lady of that party has a tiny grudge against mine 
hostess.) But let aman want to help that dish, or admire that vase— 
up it comes, and there’s the rent all exposed, and staring at one. Ten 
to one if this same malefactor is not mine hostess’ own husband. 
How does he know what it’s there for. A nod or a smile won’t do for 
him; nothing less than a Caudle lecture, and wonderful to relate, she 
had no time to give him that. A man don’t see why, when he leaves 
Mrs. ’s parlor to smoke a cigar in the next room, he finds a cer- 
tain chair or stand put back in its prescribed place. He attributes it 
to Mrs. ’s excessive neatness and love of order, (not that he: 
likes that over well,) but his wife attributes it to a join or a rub in the 
carpet, and she is right. 

I said when I began, there was some advantage in being born a 
woman ; but that does not prevent me from thinking there is a great 
advantage in being born a man; for a man is never called upon to 
practice any of these little arts and coquetries, nor is a man’s head 
ever filled with such hordes of schemes, and plans, and little nuisances. 
He attends to his business, whatever that may be, and gets so much 
credit for so much work; while a woman spends most of her life in 
plotting and counter plotting, scheming and unraveling other people’s 
schemes, without any credit either for her perseverance or her skill. 
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I don’t know that she deserves any, but whether she does or not, she 
gets none. I’m not sorry to have seen and perhaps acted behind this 
curtain, because it gives one such a clear insight into the depths and 
crooked corners of human nature, but I must own that it is far pleas- 
anter, as a general thing, to live on the outside. You'd rather look 
through a stereoscope at a snow-storm or an inundation, than be 
caught in one. So let us stand, for the rest of the time we are to- 
gether, outside, and look at the little peculiarities and “stock griev- 
ances” which shine through the flaws. Every nation has its own pe- 
culiarities ; every country does something that the next country don’t 
do; every town possesses something that its neighbor does not pos- 
sess, and almost every family in that town has in it one standing 
frailty,—it may be one thing, it may be another, it may be great, it 
may be small, but there it is, so marked that we almost remember it 
before its perpetrators. Why, yes! now I do remember that’s the 
family where I saw such a thing. Even the articles of the domestic 
economy have their peculiar failings. I used to take tea once in a 
way with a family whose tea-pot had a frailty about the cover, name- 
ly, whenever the hostess essayed to pour out a cup of tea, off would 
go that refractory cover. rattling down on to the tray or into the sugar 
or milk, whereat the host at the foot of the table never failed to grind 
his teeth and say, “ Confound that tea-pot!!!” the hostess to remark, 
“that tea-pot must go to be mended!!” And so it went on year after 
year; every blessed night did that tea-pot cover fall off, and the host 
say, “ Confound that tea-pot!!” and the hostess say, “it must go to 
be mended,” as long as that family existed as one household, and for 
aught I know, it descended to a younger branch, who felt it their duty 
to perpetuate the peculiarities of the old tree. Then another family 
has the peculiar knack of always knowing what their neighbors are 
about, and never knowing what they’re about themselves. One fam- 
ily is always afflicted with knives that won’t cut, and another with a 
clock that is never known to strike the right hour. Some families 
always persist in hanging their pictures so high that one has to break 
one’s neck in order to get the slightest idea of what they are meant to 
represent. Other families adorn their best damask satin window cur- 
tains with great tassels a foot and a half*long, and then insist upon 
hanging these just where your eyes come when you want to look out. 
I once knew a certain family who were possessed of two books,—a 
Thompson’s Seasons, bound in blue and gold, very squaré and very 
new, and a Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, bound in flaming scarlet 
Turkey morocco. Now these books belonged on a marble table that 
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stood under the pier glass, in the best parlor, and every week when 
those parlors were garnished, those two books were taken up and dust- 
ed in the same way that the stuffed birds and silver candlesticks were 
dusted, and laid carefully back again in the identical same place. 
What was inside of these books no one knew, no one cared. It was 
enough that they were bound in blue and gold and Turkey morocco. 
They looked pretty well on the parlor table,—that was sufficient. 
Next door to this house lived a family whose coal-scuttle was very 
infirm at the bottom, and every time coals were put on the parlor fire, 
some one had to sweep up, and carry off a little heap of black dust. 
Every body in that house scolded about it,—every one vowed it was 
abominable,—every one thought another ought to be got,—but no 
one seemed to think it their duty to go out and buy another. I pre- 
sume that scuttle-bottom is worn completely out by this time, and I 
think they use it yet. And again, three doors higher up the street, 
lives a family whose sitting room is furnished with a square centre 
table, one leg of which is shorter than all the rest, and has to be prop- 
ped up by two checkermen,—consequently every one that comes in 
leans on this weak side of the table, and out fly the checkermen, and 
down goes the broadside of this remarkably annoying article. Mr. 
Brown’s folks are always cooking turneps, the house is always delight- 
fully perfumed with boiled turnep; and Jackson’s people, over the 
way, keep a wretched little cur that is forever trying to trip visitors 
up, by running into their feet. I don’t believe that dog will ever die. 

Thus it is that in families “ stock grievances” are always grievances, 
they’re never mended. Yes, once I was slightly acquainted with a 
family who were annoyed by a clock that wouldn’t go for three years. 
It was the family torment. At last it really did get taken down town 
to be mended; but that clock never came back. No week passed but 
some one in that house said they must go for it; every one talked of 
it, but—it never came back. 

We make the most of these peculiarities, too. Did you ever speak 
to a child, and many a grown person, moreover, about Holland, but 
the geography picture comes up before him of a biped considerably 
broader than he is long, smoking a clay pipe, with a cloud of smoke 
over his head, and a pot of ‘beer on a table hard by? He couldn’t 
imagine what you were talking about, if he did not see this picture. 
Talk to him of England, and there rises before him a table, embellish- 
ed at one ‘end with a round of beef, at the other a plethorous plum 
pudding enveloped in vapor, and before it sits an individual very stout, 
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very stern, with a grin smile playing over his features, as he looks on 
the goodly provisions destined for his inner man. When he thinks of 
Holland or Engiand, he can’t help seeing these pictures. Nations and 
people alike have their peculiarities. They never are mended, and 
they never will be. There’s no cure for it. ‘I'ry rather to wipe out 
the spots from.the leopard’s back. 


The Laws of Pale College, Past and Present. 


Tue fact that there are sources of information in regard to the 
early College Laws, not accessible to all, will be sufficient apology 
for introducing at the head of this article a few items of interest to 
the curious. Our authorities are the first printed English edition, 
bearing the date of 1774, as well as several later editions, and the 


“ Anniversary Discourse,” delivered at the Centennial of the Col- 
lege, by President Woolsey. And we shall make our selection of 
items in the order they are found in the Laws, without reference to 
any logical arrangement, and hope none will be surprised if some 
things are mentioned which they have heard before. Penalties in 
those earlier days, for absence from Prayers, and other misdemeanors, 
consisted in fines from a half penny up to two or three shillings, Eng- 
lish currency. Upper classmen could also be deprived of the privi- 
lege of sending Freshmen on errands, and Freshmen might have their 
time for running on such errands extended beyond Freshman year. 
But the most curious of all penalties was that of publicly boxing a 
student’s ears. This ceremony was performed by the President or 
some member of the Faculty, before the assembled College; yet the 
disgrace was put only upon the Freshmen and Sophomores. 

As regards the relations of the Classes, in the laws of 1774, we 
find the following :—“ Every Freshman is obliged to do any proper 
errand or message required of him by any one in an upper Class, 
which if he shall refuse to do he shall be punished.” This law was 
later amended as follows :—* Classes shall give and receive, in the 
course of their Collegiate life, those tokens of respect and submission 
which from common and approved usage, belong to their respective 
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standing in the College.” “Common and approved usage” may be 
better understood, if we refer more particularly to the so-called 
“Freshmen Laws,” a code which, though not printed by the 
Faculty, that I am aware of, were here held in force till the begin- 
ning of the present century. By these laws, Seniors were empowered 
to instruct, reprove and discipline Freshmen; Juniors -could only rep- 
rehend them, and Sophs were required to obtain permission from a 
Senior, if they desired any thing more than to send them on errands. 
There were regulations also in regard to the distances at which the 
various Classes should remove their hats, before meeting a member of 
a higher Class, a Professor, &c., while Freshmen were besides forbid- 
den to wear their hats at all on the College Campus, except in stormy 
weather. Freshmen were obliged to perform all reasonable errands 
for any superior, always returning an account of the same to the per- 
son who sent them. They could not speak to a superior, unless first 
spoken to by him; must leave the door of a superior just as they 
found it, when asked to enter; could not stay after having finished an 
errand, unless specially requested to take a seat; and must always 
rise when his superior entered or left the room. A Freshman could 
not use a cane, or appear out of his room unless completely dressed. 
He could not “play” with any members of an upper Class, without 
being asked ; nor was he permitted to use any acts of familiarity with 
them during study time. 

But to return to the Laws proper, we find that each Tutor is re- 
quired to visit, personally or by exchange, all the rooms bordering on 
his entry, at least once a day ; a duty, by the way, which would be as 
agreeable to the students, in some cases, as disagreeable in others. 
Fines or other penalties are mentioned in the seventh chapter, “for 
picking locks,” “wearing woman’s apparel,” “going fishing, sailing, 
or walking two miles or more from College, without permission.” 
There were fines if any one should “damnify the College house, 
fence,” &c.; if he should “associate with vile, idle, or dissolute per- 
sons, or admit any one into his chamber after nine o’clock.” “No 
student” should “ walk abroad, or be absent from his chamber, with- 
out liberty, except one half-hour after breakfast, an hour and a half 
after dinner, and from Prayers to nine P. M., upon penalty of two 
pence or more, to a silver penny, at the discretion of the President or 
Tutor.” No scholar was allowed to attend any “ dancing assembly or 
dancing school, in the city of New Haven.” Any want of faith in 
any doctrine of religion, was sufficient ground for expulsion, and the 
student was required, “ at stated times during the week, to recite to the 
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Tutor a portion of the Catechism, or Confession of Faith, or some 
approved system of Divinity.” All excuses were required in Latin 
and all conversation on the College grounds, even in the private 
rooms of the students, was required to be in the same language. 
And we quote verbatim,—* If any student shall undress himself, for 
swimming, in any place exposed to public view, he may be punished 
as the offense may require.” 

In regard to all these laws, one remark will be sufficient. They 
were adapted to a period when Yale College was even more of a 
“ Boarding School for boys” than it is now. 

Did space allow, we might give some interesting items concerning 
the old system of Commons. Instead, let me notice the pre-existing 
office of Butler, which was abolished in 1817. That functionary had 
the privilege of selling in the buttery, (at one time 34 South Middle,) 
“ cider, metheglin, and strong beer, to an amount not exceeding twelve 
(or later, twenty,) barrels annually, together with loaf sugar, pipes, 
tobacco, and such OTHER NECESSARIES of students as were not fur- 
nished in the Common Hall. Among the other necessaries, though no 
doubt they were secondary, were books and fresh fruits. 

And now, friend reader, having satisfied our curiosity as to the past, 
we are, at the outset of our discussion, willing to admit one point, to 
fully acknowledge it, namely, that our condition is far preferable to 
that of earlier Classes, even as late as “’57.” This improved state 
of affairs has been the answer given me by graduates who have 
seen at least one re-union of their Class, as a final silencer to every ob- 
jection I might raise against the present code. But while we ac- 
knowledge the fact of improvement, we protest against the argument 
that previous inferiority is any reason why the system should not be 
remodeled and improved. It seems very strange to me, that among 
so many acute observers in the Faculty, each should have been so ap- 
parently blind to a fact of which we are all conscious, viz :—that the 
printed laws of Yale College are not in the least respected as a sys- 
tem or code, by the student; that because any thing is forbidden in 
these laws, is considered no sign that the Faculty forbid it. And the 
general feeling in respect to them is that we are gouged to the amount 
of seventeen cents, for what affords a very slight aid in lighting our 
charcoal, first term Freshman. 

Nor do we think such opinions and feelings unnatural. Let some 
unsophisticated Freshman go ask his Tutor if he may go out on the 
Harbor in a sail-boat, and the Tutor will consider him devoid of 
sense, and his classmates will suspect him of belonging to the genus 
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long-eared. And if permission should be asked for a pleasant sail 
over to Thimble Islands, the Tutor or instructor would have no hesi- 
tation in granting it, although he himself breaks the distinctly stated 
law, if he allows you to go beyond the mouth of the Harbor. Simi- 
lar to this are the laws in regard to firearms, (notice the time of the 
New York riots, as well as before and since,) in regard to being pres- 
ent at or taking part in any theatrical performance; (what does 
Thanksgiving Jubilee mean, and the presence not only of students, 
but of members of Professors’ families, and even Tutors, at some of 
the representations of Shakspeare, at Music Hall?) So the laws in 
regard to treats; taking any meal, at any tavern, or eating house, or 
frequenting any such house or houses; (consider your crimes, ye 
patrons of Hoadley & Peck!) to being out late nights; expensive- 
ness of living or of dress, and especially the law in respect to diliards, 
cards and dice. Members of the Faculty enter rooms where the cards 
lie around promiscuously, and persons are even engaged in one or 
another of the various games, yet never pay the least attention to the 
fact; and which of them would ever think of interfering with a game 
of backgammon? (You're safe, Deacon !) 

It is perfectly natural, then, that from such a condition of affairs we 
should, as we do, consider the published laws no criterion of the will 
of our instructors, and, as the next step, should set them down as 
practically null and void. The only use we can conceive of them is 
to form a cover behind which the Faculty may retire, in case of diffi- 
culty. For instance, said an instructor to me, “ If any one of a party 
should get drowned in the Harbor or Sound, the law would be en- 
forced !” No doubt he meant upon the poor fellow who had lost his 
life! And as to the principle, let no one be shocked that want of 
accident makes the breaking of a law unreprehensible; for remember 
that we have not yet cut loose from the apron-strings of Alma Mater, 
and perhaps we are youthfully blind or dumb. Well, then, as regards 
the published laws of Yale Coilege, one of two things must be done. 
The Faculty must either give us that first requisite of law itself—a 
fundamental principle,—and, in addition, must give us the conscious- 
ness that it has been and will be enforced. Or, on the other hand, 
they must be content to see their whole system of laws treated with 
neglect and disrespect. 

Nor can we conclude this rambling, conversational sort of discus- 
sion, without referring to the changes in actnal College regulations, 
within our experience. There has been, it seems to me, a tendency to 
retain, if not to multiply petty, childish restrictions, noticable mainly 
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from their inconvenience and false policy. Take, for instance, the 
proceedings of the Faculty in regard to the Powow of ’66. It was a 
matter connected certainly with the feelings of a particular portion of 
the students, bearing with it the fragrance of a time-honored initiation 
College custom for each Class, and appealing also to the poetry of 
the student, as he sees the fantastic and dazzling torch-light masque- 
rade. Yet money is here lavishly expended, and a few, (a shame is it 
that every Class has some such,) on the occasion, have so far forgot- 
ten their manhood as to emulate the debauchee. Which, now, we ask 
candidly, is the better course? To discuss the matter as men, them- 
selves interested in the welfare of the whole body of students, with, 
it is true, younger men, yet those who are reasonable beings, avowing 
a full sense of honor? ‘To appeal to them whether it is fair and just 
to burden fellow-students with an expense they ought not to 
bear; showing how it is and must be a burden to some; thus 
causing, if Yale students have not forgotten how to be just 
and kindly, the parade to be given up, or its evils remedied ? 
Or, on the other hand, is it better policy to send secret letters, 
clothed with all the authority of the College, to the parents, in, we 
had almost said, an underhand manner? And to put in these letters 
charges, the truth of which was rather suspected or believed, than as- 
certained—we think a truer acquaintance would show them at least 
partially mistaken—but which were calculated to startle a parent’s ap- 
prehensions, and thus gain to the Faculty their end in view, a denial 
of the sinews of war? 

And, again, after even this was not wholly successful, how much 
manliness was the course pursued calculated to inspire? “In the 
first place, you sha’n’t have your Pow-wow.” ‘In the second place, 
if you do, there will be not less than thirty men dismissed from your 
class, even if we cannot find out exactly who have been leaders in the 
matter.” ‘And, moreover, by this course you will seal the fate of a 
dozen men of another class, who have no voice in your action, but 
who will not probably be re-admitted if you persist.” 

Such a course of policy and dealing seems to me dictative, and far 
more likely to produce schoolboys than manly students. We have all 
heard of the school-teachers’ adage, sometimes announced, ‘if you will 
be boys we shall have to treat you like boys.’ Have our instructors 
ever thought of a kindred truth,—there is no surer way to make us 
boys than to treat us as such. And this applies to all the petty rules 
earlier referred to,—such as sitting on the fence, gathering in groups, 
singing even on College grounds, &c., &c., ad infinitum ; and so too 
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as regards the five excuses for sickness during a single term. Such 
an arbitrary rule seems unjust as well as tyrannical, and more, it im- 
plies a distrust of us, that works a still greater evil. 

But our length admonishes us that it is time to stop. We have not 
endeavored to be pert, have not sought for flaws to pick at. The 
thoughts are at least honest opinions. c. M. W. 


Ducking. 


Amone the forms of pleasurable excitement which we demand in 
time of relaxation from College duties, I know of none better than 
Ducking. 

The locality is favorable, the season good, and the ducks both shy 
and plenty, so that the sport offers inducements to the most scientific, 
as well as greenest shot. It excites all the activity that a man has 
stowed away for contingencies, forcing the mercury in his tempera- 
ment alternately through every degree, from zero to boiling point. 

A few weeks since it was my good fortune to make one in a crew of 
five who engaged in a ducking expedition, the incidents of which were 
so interesting, that I desire you, reader, to take the trip with me again, 

After preliminary precautions, such as supply of guns, ammunition, 
surplus coats, shawls, eatables, smokables, we deposit selves and bag- 
gage in a trim yacht, and move out into the harbor under a stiff breeze. 
Presently the center-board scrapes, and we are fast in the mud. One 
of the party explodes his feelings, and seizing an oar, attempts to 
shove off the boat. Down into the soft black mud sinks the oar, until 
an unlucky thrust snaps the blade, and throws the holder from his 
equilibrium. But, fortunately, the rising tide floats us off, and after a 
few lugubrious remarks upon the modern theory of luck, we catch a 
glimpse of each other’s rueful countenances, and burst into a hearty 
laugh. At last we are under full sail, beating out to sea under a heavy 
wind, and now the sight of a solitary gull, in the distance, suggests 
the possibility of duck. With the air of veteran sportsmen we load 
our guns, and strain our eyes over the water. 

No ducks in sight—but stop! Yes; there are two, scudding over 
the white caps, under bare poles, but safely enough, for our fowling- 
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pieces would have to be enlarged to Parrot guns in order to reach 
them. 

The stiff breeze soon carries us beyond the Fort and Savin Rock, 
and as we near the Light House, we bear down on the advance guard 
of the ducks. Then to the right they fly, eight or ten in line, skim- 
ming along just above the waves. No one wishes to sink his reputa- 
tion by firing at such a range, and so, with philosophic equanimity, 
we let them pass unscathed. But now our sentinel, in the bow, des- 
cries a duck, with its black head a little ways ahead, and we fire an 
inaffective broadside into her duckship, as she raises anchor, hoists 
sail, and runs over under flying colors. Our guard again resumes po- 
sition, while the writer takes the offensive, on the starboard. Pres- 
ently, the perception of duck impresses my visuals. A duck rises at 
long range, and as it crosses the bow, I instantly fire, with no percep- 
tible shock to the duck, but gleatly alarming the shocking sensibilities 
of our friend in the bow. As the shot suddenly whistled by, he turned 
pale, and in “a voice broken with emotion,” appealed to the company 
whether it were allowable to fire in such proximity to a brother sports- 
man. 

It was decided, unanimously, that in ducking times, all ordinary 
military tactics must be disregarded: that it was the duty of every 
man to fire, instantly, on the appearance of duck: that each must 
keep clear of his neighbor’s shots. 

Here and there upon the crests of the white caps were visible, little 
black spots, and as these rose and fell with the waves, it required crit- 
ical observation to pronounce them ducks. But, on nearer approach, 
they developed into heads, then necks, then wings, and finally, the 
bodies of veritable ducks. The wary coots, however, kept at a res- 
pectful distance, while the noisy gulls flew over us with impunity, 
crying out, derisively, at each unsuccessful shot. 

And now we are bowling along in the vicinity of Charles Island, 
and ducks are flying in every direction. Quick! there goes one right 
across our bow, within easy gunshot. One of us jumps to his feet and 
fires, while mirabile dictu, the duck falls. The boat speedily swings 
round, but too late, for the waves have swept over the unfortunate 
fowl, “and left not a trace behind.” Our fortunate shot goes into 
such a fever of excitement, that he unconsciously pours his caps into 
the barrel, while the powder finds its way, outside the gun, into the 
water. 

We fire repeatedly, and, as the sum total, bring down three ducks, 
none of which we are able to recover in the heavy sea. And now, 
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twilight comes on, and ducks fly safely within a few rods, conscious 
that our guns are stowed away, and that we are smoking, in all the 
calmness of philosophic contemplation. In the distance is an object, 
regarded by one astronomer as an unknown star of the first magni- 
tude, but, on nearer approach, we see, plainly, the appearance which 
theory has assigned to the revolving heavenly bodies, and pronounce 
it Stratford Light. 

Passing over several minor adventures, of running upon breakers, 
mast-climbing, and consequent sea-sickness, and other little disagree- 
ables encountered by us, we will drop anchor inside the bar of Strat- 
ford channel. One party goes ashore in search of a candle, which is 
obtained only by dint of persuasion and bribery, while the remainder 
of us hoist the broom, so as to answer for a tent pole, and across it 
stretch some extra canvass, whose ends are fastened to the sides of the 
boat, thus forming a comfortable tent. We meet with some slight 
difficulty in raising the boom sufficiently to make right ascension easy, 
and finally, one man gravely proposed that the anchor would be just 
the thing to place on the stern, inasmuch as it would elevate the 
“ ridge-pole,” and confine it in its position. I proceed to the hold, 
but find no anchor, when, suddenly, the luminous thought is suggested, 
that said anchor is some thirty feet under water, and that our safety 
requires it to remain there. Finally, everything is ready, and the tent 
lighted for our little “ convivial.” Stretched at random on the floor, 
we enter on the duty of the hour, and every man does yeomanry ser- 
vice in attacking the provisions. After supper, the usual smoke, dur- 
ing which we discuss the theory of “ ducking by moonlight”—the im- 
portant point being, that in clear moonlight evenings, ducks feed along 
the shore, and allow near approach. The sky is overcast with drifting 
snow-clouds, so that the first essential is not clearly given, but three 
of us, now ashore, and separating, take up our lonely tramp along the 
beach. 

After walking about half a mile, sometimes creeping through weeds 
and brush, with all the precautions of on old duck-stalker, and start- 
ing not a single duck from his dreary haunts, I turn back in disgust, 
and coming to the boat, row along shore, in the direction of my com- 
panions du voyage. With my gun upon the seat, ready to deal out 
death and destruction at a moments warning, I row softly along, ex- 
pecting, every instant, to see a duck take unto himself wings and fly 
away, provided he escaped my shot. 

But no duck is willing to suffer martyrdom, and so, before I con. 
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tinue my course, groaning severely at the immense exertion I am 
obliged to put forth, in order to overtake my enthusiastic companions, 
while thus musing over the disappointments of ducking, my equa- 
nimity is startled by the report of a gun a few hundred feet distant, 
and the rattling of shot in my vicinity. Then another and another, 
and again another. The shot whistled by as if a five hundred poun- 
der had discharged its complement of grape within short range. Af- 
the first shock, I reasoned that I was still existent, because I pos- 
sessed consciousness, and that I was cognizant of that, you will at 
once subsume, on recalling the fact that consciousness involves the 
cognition and perception both of the ego and non ego, in this instance, 
being a duck floating a few yards ahead. Bear in mind the fact, that 
the ego cognized the non ego, and the problem is at once solved. 
More accurately stated, in the language of the schools, it would be, 
“Reason, led from perception of the duck to consciousness, and that, 
to the phenomenon of self-existence. 

I picked up the duck, and first taking the precautionary move of 
“boarding” my sporting friends, rowed on for some distance, and after 
shooting another duck, returned to “ye staunch ship Julia.” Each 
disposing himself in the most uncomfortable situation possible, en- 
deavored to persuade himself that he could readily fall asleep, reali- 
zing its necessity, from the fact that he was to rise at four A.M., and 
go in pursuit of ducks. But, however clear this might be in theory, 
in practice it proved a very knotty problem. 

Tossing and rolling with the swell of the tide and wave, while the 
roar of breakers at the harbor’s mouth is sounding in your ears, may 
be very poetic, but when the attendant circumstances of a cold damp 
bed, in the close quarters of a small sail-boat are considered, then 
comes the rub. 

I finally slept the sleep of Abon Ben Adhem, but quickly awoke, 
under the impression that I was stretched in a coffin, to which the lid 
was in the act of being nailed. The actuality gave good cause for 
play of imagination, for I was stowed away in far less room than would 
suffice for a comfortable coffin, and almost stifled by the closeness of 
air. I next sought a “downy couch” on the soft oaken seat, in width 
just eleven inches, but was again awakened to unpleasant conscious- 
ness by the rain, poring through the rotten canvas overhead. 

Again shifting position, I lingered along till the grey dawn of morn- 
ing, catching, here and there, ten minutes’ sleep. Such was my ex- 
perience. “Ab uno disce omnes.” At four A. M. rain poured down 
in a continuous stream, and each man thought more of sleep than 
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duck. At last we rise to the exigencies of the occasion, and after a 
frugal meal, proceed to the hunting “grounds ;” and now we bear 
down on a flock of black ducks, and each, fired with a determination 
to do or die, determined to fire. The rain pelts the ducks, but they 
seem to enjoy it, and in lazy satisfaction turn their curious eyes upon 
the intruders, but suddenly surmizing danger, rise, and fly swiftly 
away. Every man pulls trigger, but no report rings out from the 
guns, so long exposed to rain. With elongated countenances we joke 
over our foolish inattention, and drawing the charge, re-load our pieces, 
in most approved style. We bag a brace of ducks, when a North- 
East gale strikes us, in all its fury, and we are barely able to reach 
the Julia, and lash securely every strip of canvas. The gale shows 
no sign of abatement, and after philosophizing in the style of Dioge- 
nes, we decide to go ashore, where we separate, part going to the 
thriving city of Stratford, and others going upon the flats, in search of 
“dry” shooting, which was obtained in the midst of a pelting rain 
storm, by wading, constantly, in about fifteen centimetres of H.O. 
Rather paradoxical shooting, according to my view. Our persever- 
ance is rewarded by occasional shots at larks, snipe, and duck, bring- 
ing death to some, and alarm to many more, and finally we straggle, 
tired, wet, and hungry, into the “ birth-place of the gentle bard of 
Avon.” 

Arrayed in costume that would have gladdened the sight of Salva- 
tor Rosa, we march through the long avenue, vainly seeking our lost 
companions beneath some elm-swinging sign, “lodgings for man and 
beast.” We finally obtain that great desideratum of a hungry phi- 
losopher, which is appropriately termed by Aristotle, a warm dinner. 
After this, we slowly come to the sad conclusion, that ducking pros- 
pects are clouded, that we cannot cut the teeth of the gale with our 
yacht, that we are worn out with fatigue and excitement, and that the 
only sensible thing remaining for Les Miserables to effect, is to take 
cars direct for New Haven. 

Cheered by the thought of the cozy fires awaiting us in “Old South,” 
we say to the ducks, adieu for a time, gird up our loins, strap on lug- 
gage, shake off the mud from our soles, and are off with a whistle. 


SUNSET FROM EAST ROCK, 


Sunset from Gast Boch. 


On the height of the grand old Rock we sat, 
At the quiet close of the day,— 

And we looked with joy, but we felt half sad, 
As the sun was sinking away. 


In the smooth-flowing brook at the foot of the Rock, 
Were reflected the clouds, and the sky,— 

While the city of elms lay extended afar, 
In its beauty and majesty. 


It had been a mild December day, 
With the air so bracing and clear, 
That fancy put pictures of higher scenes 
In the clouds of this mortal sphere. 


O’er the tops of the western hills there hung, 
In a carelessly graceful form, 

But a single band of golden clouds, 
Packed thickly as oft in a storm. 


All above the tufted and downy films, 
Resplendently glistened with light,— 

But a narrow strip of bright blue sky 
On the hill-tops kept in sight. 


In the midst of the scene, as the crowning touch, 
Shone out the full orb of the day, 

And he lent to the meanest thing of earth 
His light, and his warmth-giving ray. 


Then glowed the sides of that band of clouds, 
"Till they seemed of a heavenly hue,— 

And nearer, still nearer the sun swept on, 
While deeper the tinge yet grew. 


But a most enchanting scene stood forth 
With marvelous richness and grace, 

When the day-king kissed the lips of the clouds, 
And sunk in their proffered embrace. 


Then the high-peaked clouds piled up in a mass, 
With their edges all broken, and fringed, 
Hung stretched in a band, so richly bedecked, 
That the hill-tops all were tinged. 
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But the golden shafts of that glorious orb 

Soon shot from his cloud-wrapt face ; 
Yet their glare was gone, for the sun had come 
To the end of his daily race. 


With the mellow light of the closing day 

All the western sky was lit, 
While the parting clouds seemed jasper and pearl 
Together most brilliantly knit. 


Now the air grew cool as we turned away, 
And descended the foot-worn track ; 

But the drama was o’er, and the curtain cf night 

Fell around us journeying back. 


Ols Saybrook. ~ 


By Rev. Horace ©. Hovey, or NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 


He who visits this place can hardly fail to think of what “ might 
have been.” And it is not strange that the venerable residents still 
cherish the thought, that if Yale College had not been removed, Say- 
brook might now be a city, and New Haven but a pretty village. 
Naturally, the younger inhabitants trouble themselves but little about 
the question. Yet, who knows? The Saybrook that we now see is 
somewhat scattered about, though the largest group of houses, and 
the three churches, are distant a mile or more from the Sound. The 
Saybrook of old times was quite compact, and occupied the peninsula 
embraced between the Connecticut river and the Cove. It was cut 
off from hostile approach, by a strong palisade, of which some remains 
are still to be seen. Modern Saybrook is quiet and peaceful, dream- 
ing of the past amid the drowsy susurrus of giant elms. It is the 
home of some two thousand Yankees, who are inclined to pursuits 
agricultural and piscatory, rather than military. The Saybrook of 
two hundred years ago was warlike and ambitious, the home of daring 
adventurers, who dreamed of founding a city that should be distin- 
guished for its commerce and its wealth. City lots were actually laid 
out, which may be seen to-day ; houses were planned for such men as 
Cromwell, Pynn, Hasseling, and Hampden, who, after having em- 
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barked for this port, were prevented, by order of Charles I., most un- 
fortunately for himself. 

A Fort was built, which, judging from its ruins, must have been of 
considerable size and importance. In the first year of its existence, 
1635, an expedition by the Dutch, “ our noxious neighbors,” as they 
were styled in an old document, arrived from New Netherlands, to 
possess themselves of the mouth of the river, and found a colony; 
but the cannon of the Fort prevented their landing. In the days of 
the Pequot War, it also saved the inhabitants from destruction by the 
Indians. Major Andross (1675) attempted a hostile invasion of the 
colony, which was warded off by the firmness with which Captain 
Bull and his company held the Fort. 

Those who are accustomed to hear of revolvers, Springfield rifles, 
and the Whitworth, Dahlgreen, and Rodman cannon, may be inter- 
ested to look over the following catalogue of munitions, contained in 
the articles of agreement, whereby, in 1664, Col. Geo. Fenwick made 
over the Fort to the Colony of Connecticut: “Two demiculvering 
cast pieces, with all the shot pertaining thereto, except fifty, which are 
reserved for his own use; two long raker cast pieces, with all the shot 
thereunto belonging ; one murderer, with two chambers, and two ham- 
mered pieces; two barrels of gun-powder; forty muskets, with fan- 
doleers and rests, as also four carbines, swords, and such irons as are 
there for a drawbridge ; one row of lead, and irons for the carriages of 
ordnance.” 

At a later period, Saybrook attracted the attention of the greatest 
men of the age, by being made the seat of an infant University. Its 
founders, however, gave it no such pretentious title. In the Saybrook 
diplomas, the Institution was denominated, “ Gymnasium Acadami- 
cum ;” and in the correspondence about a charter, occurs the remark, 
“ We on purpose gave your academy as low a name as we could, that 
it might the better stand in wind and weather.” Still it awakened an 
interest, not only in the minds of New England pastors and legislators, 
but also in such men as Rev. Matthew Henry, Dr. Bently, Sir Richard 
Blackman, Sir Richard Steele, and Sir Isaac Newton, all of whom 
made donations to the College Library, some few of which may still 
be seen on the shelves in New Haven. This Library, as is well 
known, was founded by ten ministers of the gospel, assembled at 
Branford, in the year 1700, who gave about forty volumes. As each 
one laid his offering on the table, he said: “I give these books for 
founding a College in this Colony.” “This has ever been considered,” 
observed Prof. Kingsley, “the beginning of the College.” The re- 
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markable fact has also been noticed, that “ among them there was not 
a single volume relating to classical literature or the sciences.” 
The Collegiate building at Saybrook was a donation from Nathaniel 
Lynde, Esq., and was eighty feet long, and one story high. For seven 
years the students studied at Killingworth, the Commencement only 
being held at Saybrook. More than sixty in all were graduated there, 
most of whom became ministers of the gospel. No place for the Col- 
lege was named in the original Charter, an omission that prepared the 
way for serious clashing of local interests. In Sept., 1716, a majority 
of the Board voted to remove the Institution to New Haven. The 
opposition to this measure was so violent, as to necessitate the assem- 
bling of the Governor and Council, at Saybrook, (Dec., 1718,) who 
issued a warrant to the Sheriff, to take forcible possession of the Col- 
lege property, which was done. But, during the night, the carts pro- 
vided for the purpose of removing the Library (1,000 volumes) were 
drawn to the beach and sunk in the Sound; “the bridges between 
Saybrook and New Haven were broken down; and in the scramble 
many books and Newspapers were lost. The Library was about a 
week on the road.” Over two hundred and sixty volumes were dis- 
posed of by unknown persons, and no discovery of them has been 
made to this day. 

On the 9th Sept., 1708, the first Synod of Connecticut met at Say- 
brook, and adopted the celebrated “Saybrook Platform,” laying its 
planks so well, that, though burdens have been laid on it, and mis- 
siles hurled at it, still it stands. Somewhat bruised and battered it 
may be; yet is it firm and mighty, a monument of the wisdom of our 
fathers. To this day it is used “in the decision of ecclesiastical dif- 
ferences; and, in sustaining harmonious intercourse and fellowship, 
between the churches and among the ministry, and in all controversial 
questions.”* Its fearless expressions, fortified by scriptural quota- 
tions, have a different ring from the smart sayings of modern “ sensa- 
tion-preachers ;” but when these are lost in that oblivion they deserve, 
‘those will still be revered. It would be a mistake to suppose that a 
spirit of narrowness and bigotry pervaded the Synod by which those 
articles were drawn up. An early historian says: “Though the 
Council were unanimous in passing the Platform of discipline, yet 
they were not all of one opinion. Some were for high consociational 
government, and, in their sentiments, nearly Presbyterians; others 
were much more moderate, and rather verging on independency ; but 


* Hotchkiss’ Half-Century Sermon, 1838. 
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exceedingly desirous of keeping the unity of the spirit iu the bond of 
peace, they exercised great Christian condescension and amiableness 
toward each other.” The original draught of these Articles is said 
to have been made by Rev. James Pierpont, the father-in-law of Pres- 
ident Edwards, grandfather of the younger President Edwards, great- 
grandfather of President Dwight, and great-great grandfather of 
President Woolsey! The Saybrook Platform was unanimously re- 
commended by the “Elders and Messengers of the Churches,” and 
adopted by the Legislature as the religious constitution of the Colony. 
This union of Church and State met with opposition on the part of 
some, but others had much to say about “ Moses and Aaron embracing 
each other in the mount,” and magistrates being “ Episcopi quoad 
externa.” 

The Church of Christ in Saybrook has enjoyed the labors of eight 
pastors; viz: the Revs. John Higginson, Thomas Peters, James 
Fitch, Thomas Buckingham, Azariah Mather, William Hart, Frede- 
rick W. Hotchkiss, and Salmon McCall; the last mentioned being the 
present pastor, and the one from whom, or by whose aid, most of the 
facts in this Article were obtained. Sometime since, the writer had 
occasion to spend a Sabbath in this interesting old town, so rich in his- 
toric associations, and enjoyed the privilege of becoming acquainted, 
somewhat, with the descendants of those early settlers, who, amid 
perils and privations, founded the Colony. Among them was one well 
qualified to act as my cicerone. He had lived on the spot for eighty- 
five years, yet retained much of youthful elasticity. He naturally 
loved to talk of the past, and was only too happy to show me the an- 
tiquities of the place. As we rode by what is called the new burying- 
ground, though crowded with the tombs of two generations, he told 
me that he remembered when the first grave was opened there, in the 
presence of a great company, and he impressively added : “ They are 
dead; and I only am escaped alone to te!l thee.” In company with 
this patriarch, I visited the original site of Saybrook. The city lots 
are as carefully laid out as though the city were to be built, after all ; 
but, alas, cattle find pasturage where Cromwell and Hampden were to 
dwell ; and pumpkin vines and corn-stalks occupy the ground where 
once the College stood. My aged companion had, for a long time, 
owned the site of the College, and was able to tell precisely where it 
had stood. But it is all gone. In vain did I search for even a bit of 
brick as a memento. A few years ago he plowed up the ground, and 
planted a garden there. The property now belongs to Giles Ward, 
Esgq., and is in a state of high culture. The eye is pleased, but the 
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antiquarian would prefer to see at least a corner of the old building 
preserved. People in the vicinity even, are fast forgetting its exact 
locality. Between the College-grounds, (or Mr. Ward’s,) and the 
Sound, lies the Cemetery, with its varied array of slate, sandstone, 
granite and marble. Four of the Pastors are buried here. Hart and 
Hotchkiss lie near the iron gateway of the enclosure. Their united 
pastorate extended over a period of one hundred and eight years! Mr. 
Hotchkiss, during the sixty years of his pastoral life, baptized one 
thousand and sixty-one persons, mostly infants, and received seven 
hundred and four persons into the church.. Rev. Mr. Mather’s tomb 
is at some distance from these, and the inscription is so unique, that it 
is here given entire : 


“ Here lyeth the body of the Rev. Mr. Azariah Mather. Born at Windsor, Au- 
gust 29th, 1685, expired in Saybrook, Feb. 11th, 1736. Aetatis suse 52. 
He was a faithful minister, 
A generall scholar, An eminent 
Christian, A very great sufferer, 
But now in glory a Triumpher. 


He many weeks felt Death’s attacks, 
But fervent prayers kept him back, 
His faith and patience was to try, 

& learn us how to Live & Die. 
Haveing the wings of faith aud Love, 
& Feathers of an holy Dove, 

he bids this wretched world adieu 

& swiftly up to Heaven flew. 

Disturb not then his precious Dust 
With Censors that are most unjust.” 


The meaning of the last line is somewhat equivocal. 

Having been assured that Rev. Mr. Buckingham was buried here, I 
proposed to my guide to make a search for the tombstone. He shook 
his head, in doubt as to our ability to find it, but at length pulled a 
large case-knife from his pocket, which he said that he carried on pur- 
pose to use in scraping moss from the old tombstones, and fell to work. 
After an hour’s search, to my joy, we found the stone half-sunk into 
the earth, on which, with some difficulty, we read the words : 

“ Here lyes the body of the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Buckingham, 
Pastor of the Church of 
Christ in Saybrook. Dec’d 
April ye 1st, 1709 in ye 
63rd year of his age.” 
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As this has not been noticed in print, and as Rev. Mr. Buckingham 
presided at the laying of the Saybrook Platform, and, moreover, is the 
ancestor of the present excellent Governor of Connecticut, it is thought 
the epitaph may be worthy of preservation. It should be added, that 
his son, Stephen, was the first graduate of the College. 

Between the Cemetery and the Fort, thirty or forty rods distant 
from the latter, and five or six from the Sound, is Lady Fenwick’s 
tomb, probably the first table monument erected in the State. Bar- 
ber (1838) states that “ no inscription has been seen upon it within the 
recollection of the oldest inhabitant.” But now there are two of dif 
ferent style ; one being rude and simple, and the other quite new and 
ornate. In connection with the latter is a cross, deeply-cut into the 
stone, by some one who desired it thus to appear, in face of history, 
that the titled woman whose remains rest there was of the Established 
Church, whereas the probabilities are, that she was a zealous Puritan. 
Such sacrilege cannot be too severely rebuked, even though the per- 
petrator be a person of wealth and station ! 

Lady Fenwick was wife of Col. George Fenwick, who, in the sum- 
mer of 1639, came over from England to govern this Colony; and 
who, in honor of Lords Say and Brook, changed the name of the place 
from Pattaquasset to Saybrook. Her name, before marriage, was 
Lady Alice Boteler, (or Botleyr, or Butler.) Barber says it was Lady 
Anne Butler. After her death, Gov. Fenwick returned to Englana, 
became prominent in political affairs, and was appointed one of the 
judges for the trial of Charles the First. 


Sn Independent Judiciary. 


In a country like our own, in which every branch of the civil polity 
is designed to regulate, while it is itself regulated by the rest, the Ju- 
dicial department is among the first in importance. It is the balance 
wheel, by which the complex machinery of government is controlled. 
Without it all harmouy of movement would cease, and amid incessant 
jarrings, anarchy would rule. An efficient Judicial System is indis- 
pensable to good order in society, and to concord in the State. This 
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will be readily admitted by all. But here the question arises, can it 

be efficient unless independent? Does not its usefulness depend upon 
its freedom from unnecessary restrictions? Reason answers affirma- 
tively, and the design of this article is merely to present such argu- 
ments as reason dictates, and experience confirms. 

We propose to consider, first, the functions of this branch of gov- 
ernment ; secondly, the degree of independence that we deem neces- 
sary to its efficiency ; and finally, the arguments in favor of such inde- 
pendence. 

The duties of the Judicial department, expressed in general terms, 
are, to interpret and uphold the constitution and the laws, and to 
guard the rights of citizens. To meet all the demands of justice, our 
constitution provides for the establishment and maintenance of inferior 
and superior courts; the former, to dispose of local questions and mat- 
ters of minor importance ; the latter, to act as a check upon the legis- 
lative and executive departments, both State and National, to decide 
concerning the legality of their proceedings, and the constitutionality 
of enacted laws. The Judiciary is the power that determines the 
measure of protection afforded by government to its subjects. To it 
every man who has suffered wrong, or who claims a right, either fan- 
cied or real, looks for redress or assistance. To it is assigned the task 
of upholding the majesty of the law, of securing to the deserving the 
blessings it is designed to bestow, and of inflicting its penalties on of- 
fenders. Its influence is felt in every business transaction of man with 
man. Its decisions affect more or less every member of the common- 
wealth. 

Since the duties of the Judiciary are so multiform, and its influence 
so great, and since it is designed to act as a check on the other branches, 
and to strengthen the bonds of social order, it is certainly desirable to 
shield the incumbents of Judicial offices, as far as possible, from the 
temptations peculiar to men in public stations. Hence the inquiry, 
how may the benefits of a wise and an impartial Judiciary be best se- 
cured ? 

We have already expressed the conviction that this may be done 
most effectually by allowing the Judiciary to be independent. To be 
really independent, its duties must not only be distinct from those of 
the other departments, and its decisions final, but in addition to this, 
judges must hold office for life, receiving a pecuniary compensation ad- 
equate to their support, and subject to no diminution. The Judicial 
office, thus fortified, becomes the least precarious of any in the gift of 
the nation. If the other offic‘al stations could be as carefully guarded, 
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and our public men cculd be lifted above the atmosphere of base am- 
bition and self-seeking, the people would be less heavily burdened and 
instances of fraud less frequent. Without attempting to answer the 
question, how may this be done, we will return to our subject, viz: the 
necessity of an independent Judiciary. 

The origin of this necessity cannot be doubtful. The human im- 
perfection that renders law necessary to good order in Society, and to 
justice in the State, imperatively demands some safeguard to the Ju- 
dicial office. If a regard for self never rose higher than love for one’s 
neighbor and country, laws might be abrogated, and the barriers that 
society has set up against injustice and vice, might with safety be 
thrown down. But selfishness finds a place in every man’s nature. 
It “ crops out” in the various forms of avarice, love of praise, a thirst 
for power, and so on. Horace represents the phantom, Care, as scaling 
the brazen sides of ships, and setting behind the mailed horseman, 
just where, in fact, we should least expect its hated presence. So, 
selfishness mounts to legislative halls, and creeps even into our courts 
of equity. How shall we prevent it from asserting itself; from exer- 
cising its baleful power. Plainly, by removing, as far as possible, all 
inducements to seek personal ends. The judges of the Supreme 
Court are appointed by the President. Shall he have power to depose 
them, at will, for political or private reasons? What would be the 
result if, at the beginning of each administration, the Bench should 
undergo changes similar to those that now occur in the Post Office 
Department? The dignity of the Judicial office would be destroyed, 
its authority weakened, its decisions worthless. ‘The legitimate duties 
of the Judiciary would be neglected, in the struggle to secure and re- 
tain office. Again, suppose the legislature had power to so far dimin- 
ish the salaries of judges, as to make their offices untenable. Could 
we longer hope for impartial decisions? On the contrary, the fear of 
losing office and position, would influence the decision of every verdict 
in which members of the,former body had even the remotest interest. 
But it may be said that all inducements to self-seeking will not be re- 
moved, by making the Judiciary independent. Granted; but shall we, 
because our judges cannot be placed quite beyond the reach of temp- 
tation, open wide the door to corruption? Shall the tenure of office be 
made so precarious as to continually direct their thoughts from the 
claims of justice to their private interests? Again, it may be claimed 
that long terms of office are provocative of an abuse of power; that 
the fear of not being reélected, acts as a salutary check upon the selfish 
inclinations of those whose terms of office frequently expire; which 
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fear, being removed from judges appointed for life, leaves them free to 
follow out projects for personal aggrandizement. But our political 
history furnishes abundant evidence of the falsity of such reasoning. 
Our frequent elections to most of the places of trust under govern- 
ment, afford a reasonable hope of office to a greedy multitude,—an 
eager herd, who thirst for position and a name,—who are in haste to 
be rich and respectable, and are not scrupulous as to the method of 
becoming so. Is their election secured? The first step is gained, and 
they are not slow to reap the benefits. The fear of discovery, and 
consequent loss of reputation, added to the dread of not being reé- 
lected, restrains them in part only. They hope to be able, during the 
short period that will elapse before they again solicit the suffrages of 
the people, to preserve a fair exterior, and by specious representations, 
to allay the suspicions of dissatisfied constituents. Should they even 
fail of a reélection, the ordinary changes in public sentiment, and the 
fluctuations of parties, relieve them from the disgrace that would oth- 
erwise attend defeat. Thus it appears, that what was intended as a re- 
straint, acts rather as an incentive to dishonest and fraudulent deal- 
ing. It is otherwise with the Judiciary. He who would attain to the 
dignity of a Judge of the Supreme Court, must commend himself to 
the people and their Executive, through a long period of preparatory 
training and activity. Relying, for his appointment to office, not upon 
the blind zeal of political adherents, whose enthusiasm has been kind- 
led by inflammatory harangues, but upon the calm judgment and de- 
liberate choice of the Chief Magistrate, he finds a life of virtue and 
known integrity of character, the surest guarantees of success. Much 
that is alleged against a representative, elected by the people, is attrib- 
utable to party rancor. Defamatory reports may be safely accredited 
to his public enemies, whose interest it is to prevent his reélection. 
But not so when one is appointed to an office which cannot be wrested 
from him, except the accuser furnish convincing proofs of imbecility, 
dishonesty, or treason. Suppose, now, a charge of bribery or other 
violation of law is established against him. Impeachment, deposition, 
disgrace, are the consequences. There is no possibility of a reap- 
pointment, no chance of shifting the odium,from himself to his con- 
stituents, or of defending a doubtful reputation behind party walls. 
Prudence, therefore, in the absence of any higher motive, would direct 
him in the path of integrity, which becomes easier as the Judiciary 
is made more independent of the other departments. 

But it may be urged, that our laws emanate from the people, and 
should be referred to them for interpretation. It is assumed that they 
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are equal to the task, and some have even claimed that a denial of 
their competency is a denial of the principles of a representative gov- 
ernment. But this is mere theory, unsupported by experience, or by 
the testimony of the wise. In discussing a kindred topic, Bishop 
Whately says: “If the power be in the hands of a few, who have the 
opportunity, at least, of obtaining knowledge, it is conceivable that 
they may be brought to try each proposed measure exclusively on its 
intrinsic merits, by abstract arguments; but can any man, in his sen- 
ses, really believe that the great mass of the people, or even any con- 
siderable portion of them, can ever possess so much political knowl- 
edge, patience in investigation, and sound logic, as to be able and wil- 
ling to judge, and to judge correctly, of every proposed political meas- 
ure?” And are they who cannot judge wisely of public measures, 
competent to interpret the laws? The mass of the people are no 
more able to do this, than the last contraband from Secessia is to ex- 
plain the nature and peculiarities of Saturn’s rings, or to demonstrate, 
at sight, the principles of the funicular polygon. A knowledge of law 
is not speedily acquired, and it is reasonable to conclude that it is 
most correctly possessed by men whose lives have been devoted to its 
acquisition. 

The limits of this article do not permit a notice of other arguments 
that suggest themselves in faver of an independent Judiciary. We 
have seen that a Judiciary dependent on the favor, either of the Ex- 
ecutive or the Legislature, would be of little value to the people. Its 
decisions would not be rendered impartially, nor according to the prin- 
ciples of abstract justice. Corruption would greatly increase. Allow 
each President, on his accession to office, to depose the existing Bench 
of Judges, and appoint a new,—an uncertain and shifting exposition 
of legal demands would be the result. This would be hardly less dis- 
astrous than the absence of all law. Public confidence would be 
weakened, for legal enactments would be no longer powerful to pro- 
tect. Vice would rear its hateful crest with increased effrontery, for 
the law would be shorn of its terrors. The interests of trade, security 
of life and property, the peace and order of society, and the mainte- 
nance of truth and virtue, alike demand a Judiciary independent of the 
other branches, subject only to law, and responsible to the general 
government. By ensuring to our Judges long terms of office, and a 
generous support, we afford them superior opportunities for investi- 
gating the intricacies of law and mastering its details. Thus, when 
to careful study, they have added years of experience, they are aided 
in their duties by a matured and enlightened judgment, and are pre- 
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pared to base their decisions upon the broadest principles of justice. 
Nor can it be made to appear, that by thus establishing the Judiciary 
on a secure foundation, we render its members any more assailable by 
the temptations incident to public life. 

Let the Judiciary, then, be independent, and its authority will re- 
main unimpaired, the integrity of its decisions will be unquestioned, 
and the best interests of the nation secure. “An independent Judi- 
ciary,” says Noah Webster, “is the great bulwark of human fredom.” 
It would be unwise, surely, to abandon our strongest defence. Only 
madmen would voluntarily surrender this surest guarantee of their 
liberties. Let no one merit the title, by seeking to tear down the tem- 
ple of Justice with suicidal hands. J. W. T. 


Memorabilia Palensia. 
Society Elections. 


Tuk regular election of officers in the two Literary Societies took place on Wed- 
nesday evening, December 16th, with the following result :— 


LINONIA. BROTHERS. 
President, 
C. M. WHITTLESEY. J. W. 
Vice President, 
T. Fire. M. C. D. Borpen. 
Secretary, 
M. M. Buptona. T. BULKLEY. 
Vice Secretary, 
G. 0. Horr. G. W. Youna. 
Orator, Censor, 


8. C. Darina. T. K. Botrwoop. 
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Junior Appointments for the Class of ’65. 


Greek Oration.—John E. Brooks, New York City. 
Philosophical Oration.—John L. Ewell, Byfield, Mass. 
Philosophical Oration—Robert P. Keep, Hartford. 
Philosophical Oration.—Payson Merrill, Stratham, N. H. 
Latin Oration—C. H. Smith, Beirut, Syria. 


HIGH ORATIONS. 
Marshall R. Gaines, Granby. 
Joseph H. Isham, New Haven. 
William Stocking, Waterbury. 


ORATIONS. 
Elmer B. Adams, Pomfret, Vt. 
John F. Allen, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Simeon O. Allen, Enfield. 
Charles P. Blanchard, Richmond, Ind. 
Adelbert P. Chapman, Ellington. 
Henry Churchill. Gloversville, N. Y. 
William T. Comstock, Stamford. 
James G. Gregory, Norwalk. 
Henry B. Mead, Hingham, Mass. 
Henry A. Stimson, Paterson, N. J. 
Henry E. Taintor, Hampton. 
Gouverneur M. Thompson, Seymour. 
Henry W. Warren, Holden, Mass. 
John B, Wood, Morristown, N. J. 


DISSERTATIONS. 
Charles E. Blake, New Haven. 
Toliver F. Caskey, Cincinnati, O. 
Miles G. Hyde, Cortland, N. Y. 
Benjamin C. Riggs, Newport, R. I. 
Corydon G. Stowell, Utica, N. Y. 


FIRST DISPUTES. 


Oscar R. Burchard, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Sidney V. Smith, San Francisco, Cal. 


SECOND DISPUTES. 
Morris M. Budlong, Utica, N. Y. 
Tusar Bulkley, Catskill, N. Y. 
James E. Chandler, Mexico, N. Y. 
Everett H. Converse, Monson, Mass. 
John Dalzell, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Edward Dummer, Byfield, Mass. 
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THIRD DISPUTES. 
James W. Cooper, New Haven. 
Courtney S. Kitchell, Detroit, Mich. 


Michael T. Newbold, Mount Holly, N. J. 


FIRST COLLOQUIES. 


Charles D. Anthony, Gouverneur, N. Y. 


Elbert W. Brown, New Haven. 
James H. Kerr, Elk Dale, Pa. 

Cyrus A. Leland, Ottawa, Ill. 
Sanford S. Martyn, New Haven. 
Henry C. McCreary, Sacramento, Cal. 
John Sharp, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
William Stone, Brookline, Mass. 
Charles N. Taintor, Colchester. 


SECOND COLLOQUIES. 
Arthur A. Barrows, Mansfield Center, 
Roderick Byington, Belvidere, N. J. 
George 8. Dickerman, New Haven. 
Julius A. Hoag, Norwich, N. Y. 


Temperance Society. 


At a meeting of the Freshman Class, last Term, called for the purpose, the fol- 


lowing Pledge was presented:—‘ We, members of the Class of ’67, pledge our- 


selves, upon our solemn oath, not to drink intoxicating liquors, throughout our Col- 
lege course.” 


Officers have been appointed, and a regular Society established, which contains 


sixty-eight members of the Class. 


New Professor. 


WE understand that A. R. Srreer, Esq., of New Haven, has by a number of 
donations, extending back several years, liberally endowed a Professorship of 
Modern Languages in this College. 


‘ 
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Gnitor’s Table. 


Tue “ How are yous,” the hand shakes, the stories of what was seen and done in 
vacation, and above all, the screaming of the Chapel Bell, calling to College duties, 
justified the remark of a stranger, ventured in our hearing a few days since, “I 
guess the studi-ents have come.” 

Any one who has read the adventures of the gentlemanly “ Toodles,” may recall 
the occurrences of a certain evening, when he was returning home in a slightly in- 
ebriated condition; after running into a pump, shaking its proffered handle, excu- 
sing himself on the grounds of the darkness and ice, he took a fresh start, and 
again encountered the silent pump. This operation being repeated several times, 
Toodles’ anger got the better of his politeness, and he exclaimed, excuse me, sir! 
But why the deuce don’t you move along?” Reader, we confess we are out rather 
late; although we are glad, since it gives us a chance to shake you by the hand at 
the beginning of a new term; and we are willing to make all proper apologies. 
But why do you stand there dumb, and let us do all the talking? Or, why don’t 
you “ move along,” instead of standing right in the way, watching for our slips and 
accidents? As A. Ward would say, ina P.S., “I don’t mean this. It’s a way I 
have of goakin.” 

You feel bound to appreciate the least trace of sense, and to applaud the least 
load, even that which “dies a bornin,” and Lit. Editors find a comparatively “easy 
row to hoe,” as far as criticism goes. Consider the bow of thanks to be made. 
Three great events have transpired since we last met. Thanksgiving, Examination 
and Holidays. We take it for granted you were all there. Did the roast shoat and 
onions rise to confront you with your sins, past and present? 

As for ourselves, our ancestors for generations were present, not excepting our 
“Grandmother.” All these little annoyances, however, served but to give relish to 
the greetings of more modern friends. Sleighing, skating and parties! Students 
know how to enjoy the blessings of vacation, and the “fair ones” are not slow to 
lend their charms in all convivialities. We sincerely hope your pleasures were not 
interrupted by a letter with the New Haven postmark. Whew! Were not those 
Examinations tough? Suspense, Hood illustrates it by an owl holding a mouse by 
the tail over the edge of a tower, was conspicuous on every face, as the fatal hour 
drew near. But we have squeezed through, and leave to our successors this mantle 
of suffering. It has been remarked, with what facility the powers of the mind 
are developed by study. We should never have imagined, in Freshman year, that 
Chemistry could be mastered in a few months; yet, to hear the Examinationsin this 
same branch, one would have been pleased and instructed; even we were aston- 
ished at our proficiency. A kind and appreciating good bye to the gentlemanly 
Professor. During vacation our eyes were greeted by the sight of the Junior Ap- 
pointments, modestly condensed in a morning paper. A Professor is said to have 
got off a very long and irreguler ¢aid upon the Class. At a recent Faculty meeting» 
it is said, during a lull of business, remarks were made upon the relative scholar- 
ship of various graduated Classes; from this, by an easy and natural transition, 
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the conversation turned to Classes in College, when it was remarked, that there 
was one Class which it was best to say very little about, the thing better be laughed 
at and passed over, &c. Our informant did not positively hear the name of the 
Class. There are, evidently, some vacant “rooms to let in the upper stories,” 
somewhere. Apply soon. Conundrums being in order, we propose the following: 
Why is the Junior Class the most temperate in College? Give itup? Because 
only three men in it ever got high. Speaking of temperance, reminds us of the move- 
ment made in this direction by the Freshman Class; we cannot help wishing suc- 
cess to the undertaking. It would be a novelty to see members around, trying to 
pledge incoming Classes, as for other societies; yet it might be done, and needs 
ouly principles and perseverance. 

We congratulate future Yalensians upon the prospect of a more thorough course 
of instruction in Modern Languages. Yet we do not see where it can come in, in 
our already crowded course. Some remarks made in a morning journal, not long 
since, upon this subject, were worthy of a clam-vender, and excited nothing but 
disgust, in those who have learned from experience the value of a faithful improve- 
ment of our present College privileges. We learn with regret, that the “Great 
American Eagle,”which has been on a visit to the North College, and was put into 
a coal closet, on account of his disposition to show fight, finished eating his peck 
of dirt there, and died. The remains are to be interred in “ Eaglewood Cemetery.” 

We cannot close our talk without a word to sporting men. The following story 
we vouch for, as “true, and never before published.” “Way down in Jarsey” 
there lived a landlord, fond of horses and liquor, to a greater degree than was for 
his own interests. Returning, with horse and sulky, from a race, he stopped at an 
inn to replenish. In the course of the evening he came out, in that delightful 
state in which a man don’t know or care whether he is afoot or on horseback ; but, 
from the fact of a servant’s holding his horse, he determined for the latter, and 
mounted. After a while, forgetting that he hada vehicle behind, he mistook its 
clatter for an approaching team; drawing up on the side of the road, he sung out, 
“you may go by.” The permission, it is needless to say, was not accepted. A 
new idea struck our modern Jehu; ‘“ Perhaps you would like to race?” No reply. 
Thinking that “ silence gives consent,” our friend fixes himself steady, tightens his 
lines, and speaks to his horse; from a gentle trot, the race becomes a headlong 
canter, and yet, ‘‘the team behind” holds its own. At length, after a Gilpin ride 
of several miles, the landlord turn up to his own house, and, to his surprise, the 
other follows. ‘So you stop here too, do you?” said he. Eager to find out who it 
was, he called for his servant and a light, only to discover his battered sulky. Rid- 
icule and chagrin made such impression on the mind of our friend, that he signed 
the pledge, and became a steady man. Reader, it may be ungrateful, but we can’t 
help it. Our sentiments are those of the horse let loose in clover. 


“ Joy, joy forever—my task is done, 
The gate is passed—and heaven is wou.” 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Pale College. 


The Twenty-Ninra Vo.ume of this Magazine commenced with 
October, 1863. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students. 


In the Memorasitia Yaensia it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance. Single numbers, 
25 cents each; for sale at 34 South Middle. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained by applying to 
the Editors. 


*,,* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed tw the “ Eprrors oF THE 
Yave Literary Magazine,” New Haven, Conn 
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